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which we feel to be wrong. What are we to do ? I
Are we to disobey and thus make one step, however
small, towards that state of anarchy which society
was constructed to avoid? Or are we to stifle our
own conscience, and by so doing maintain the social
solidarity? After all, if the actual sovereign is not
of our election, then the contract is not binding on us
and we can do as we please. But Hooker, anxious at
all costs to avoid anarchy, and influenced no doubt
by the social spirit of Tudor times, was determined
to err, if he must, on the side of authority. We are
bound, he claims, by the original contract unless the
same has been revoked by universal agreement. Plainly
universal agreement would be almost impossible to
obtain, and thus the problem of obedience is simplified
by the drastic implication that any form of disobedience
will nearly always be wrong. ' Whereof as any man's
deed past is good as long as himself continueth ; so
the act of a public society of men done five hundred
years sithence standeth as theirs who presently are of
the same societies, because corporations are immortal ;
we were then alive in our predecessors, and they in their
successors do live still.'
Hooker also touches vaguely on the Law of Nations,
which Bacon passed by in disdain. He sees the irre-
sistible logic of the argument that if it is good for the
individual to avoid anarchy and adopt civil society it
cannot be good for nations to live in anarchy and avoid
civil composition. < The Lacedaemonians, forbidding
all access of strangers into their coasts, are in that
respect both by Josephus and Theodoret deservedly
blamed, as being enemies to that hospitality which
for common humanity's sake all the nations on earth
should embrace.' But here Hooker was in advance of
his nationalist age, and he did not press his examination